THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
found and transformed. They were parallel lines of progress,
which could only meet in their common appropriation by
Jesus and His Gospel.
Now as Plato had passionately proclaimed that goodness was
the vital and essential attribute of the Divine, as Aristotle had
added to that the grace of energy, and as Plato, and all who
followed him, had used language which distinctly and
definitely fore-shadowed the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity,
it is difficult to comprehend why sincere Christians of the
type of Bernard of Clairvaux and his followers should have
objected so violently to a grateful recognition of Plato's
importance in Christian thought, and of an attribution to him
of high authority in theological history. They did so for two
reasons. First, they objected because such teaching seemed to
imply a weakening on the question of St. Augustine's doctrine
of predestinarianism. Throughout the Middle Ages Augustine
enjoyed an authority scarcely less than that of the Bible itself,
and though much of what he had written was not in the least
inconsistent with the Platonic view of God and His attributes,
nothing that Plato had taught could be squared with Augus-
tinian predestinarianism. They objected in the second place
because this insistence on the divine revelation in Greek
thought was a novelty in the sense that there was nothing in
the Scripture to warrant it. St. Paul had warned Timothy
against the "profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of
knowledge falsely so called,'* a prohibition which affected all
novelties in matters of faith, and a text constantly on the lips
of St. Bernard and his intimates, as they peered apprehensively
at a company of educated churchmen, who, by daring to apply
Reason to matters of Faith seemed to be, and indeed were,
casting doubts on the fundamentalist interpretation of Scrip-
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